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An Accompt of feme Booty. 

I* Of the VSElVLNESS of EXPERIMENTAL NJ- 
I'VfAL PHILOSOPHY, the Second Toms } by the Ho- 
nouraoU Robert Boyle Efqs Fellow of the R, Society. 
Cxford i 6y !♦ in 4 0 . 

^TpH s It’uftrious Author, in pursuance of his drfign, 
J[ begun in the FirJITome of this Work fpubiilhed 
mm y years (ince) which is totnanifeft, that Experimental 
Philofophy is conducive to improve theUnderftanding and 
to mcreafe the Power o t Man, proceeds in this Second Tome 
to deliver Sx very Inftru&ive and Ufeful Ejjays. 

The Fnjl of which contains fome General Coufidera- 
t ons about the Means, whereby Experimental Philofophy 
may become Advautagious to Human Life ; not only by 
bringing improvements both to the Trades that minifter to 
theNcCefliuesof Mankind, and to thofe that ferve for 
Mans Accommodation and Delight* but alfo by introdu¬ 
cing Nwones, partly fuch as are altogether newly invented , 
and partly fuch as are Unhnortn in the place, where the Na~ 
turalift brings them in requeft. And not only fo, but it (hews 
fur .her,that there is not any one Profeffion or Condition of 
Men : (perhaps not any fingle perfon of Mankind) that may 
not be fome way or other advantaged or accommodated, 
if all theTruths difcoverablebyNatural PhiIofophy,and the 
Applicationsthat might be made of ihem, were known to 
the Perfons concerned in them: Intimating withall the 
Caufes of Barrennefs, that have hitherto kept Phyficks 
from being confiderably Ufeful^ fuch as are, Many falfe 
and fruitless Dottrines of the Schools} the Prejudices, by 
which men have been hitherto impos’d on about Subftan* 
tial Forms,and the EfTential difference betwixt Natural and 
Artificial things,&C; a too plaufibledefpondency ; a wane 
of belief that Phyficks much concern’d Mens Inrereftsj 
.want of encouragement, ofCuriofry, of a Method of en¬ 
quire g and Expermenting^ of Mathematicks and Me- 
chanicks > of affociated endeavoursjand the like. 
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The Second Effayrreats of the Ufefutuefs of Mathema¬ 
tical to Natural Phtlofophy $ Ihewing, that the Empire of 
Man may be confiderably promoted by ihzNaturalijh skill 
in tbo(e Sciences,as well Pure as Mixr* 

The Third proveth the Ufefulnefs of Mechanical Difci- 
plines to Natural Philofophy, Slewing, that the Power of 
man may be muchincreafed by the Naturalifts skill in Me- 
cbattick* j forafmuch as Nature does play the Mechanitian, 
not only in Plants and Animals and their parts, but in many 
dither curioufly contrived Bodies. 

The Fourth manifefts, That the Good of Mankind may 
be much increafed by the Naturalifts Infight into Trades : 
for the making out of which,the Author endeavors to fhew 
two things ; th eone, that an Infight into Trades mayim^ 
prove the Naturalifts knowledge» the other, that the Natu» 
ral Philofopher,as well by the skill thus obtained, as by the 
other parts of his knowledge, may be enabled to improve 
Trades; and this partly by increafing the number of Trades 
and adding New ones 5 partly^ uniting the Obfervations 
and Pra&iles of differing Trades into one Body of CMecli-- 
ons s partly , by fuggefting improvements in fome kind or 
other of the particular Trades. And here we cannot but ob« 
ferve.that our Noble Author taketh particular care in the 
Preamble to this Book, very fully to anlwer the obje&ion, 
clamoroufly preffed by fome,as if Tradefmen were injured 
by difeovering thofe things, which are called the Myfteries 
of their Arts. 

The Fifth maketh it out,That that may be done by Phyfu 
«/knowledge,what is wont to require Manual skill,or,that 
the knowledge of peculiar Qualities, or Ufes of Phyfical 
things,may enable a man to perform thofe things Phyficah 
ly,that feem to require Tools and Dexterity of Hand, pro¬ 
per to Artificers. 

The Sixth and laft reprefents Mens great Ignorance of the 
Ufes of Natural things ; or, that there is fcarce any one 
thing in Nature, whereof the Ufes to humane Life are yet 
throughly underftood; which is done, both to rouze up 
* ' the 
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the Curioficy of Men by (hewing how much it hath been 
defe&ive, and to encourage it alio, by (hewing how much 
of Nature there remains yet undifcover'd,torecompenfe as 
well as to exercife our Indudry. 

From the whole,the Attentive Reader will, befides the 
advantages that are common to it with the formerly publifhc 
Tome, ealily gather thefe peculiar ufes: Firfl, that it may af¬ 
ford many Materials for the Hiftory of Natures which 
that it might the more plentifully do, the Author bath pur- 
pofely on (everal occafions added a greater number of In* 
fiances, than were abfolucely neceffary for the making out 
of whathe intended to declare or prove. Secondly ,it may af» 
ford fome Inftru&ionsj Advices and Intimations to pro* 
mote the Practical or Operative part of Natural Philolb* 
phy in divers particulars,wherein Men have been either not 
able,or not follicitous to affid the Curious. Thirdly, it may 
enable Gentlemen and Scholfars to couver/e with Traded 


meu>and benefit themfelves fand perhaps the Tradefmen 
too,) by thatCouverfation $ or at lead, it wiil qualify them 
toaskqueftionsof Men that convcrfe with things j and 
fometimes to exchange Experiments with them. Fourthly, it 
may fei veto beget a confederacy and an Union between 
partsot Learning, whofe Pofleffbrs have hitherto kept 
their refpe&ive skills (hangers to one anorher; audby that 
means bring great Variety of Obfervations and Experi¬ 
ments of differing kinds into the Notice of one man, or of 
the fame perfons; a thing that may prove very advantage* 
ous towards the iucreale of knowledge. Fifthly , it may 
contribute to the refeuing of Natural Philofophy from that 
unhappy Imputation of Barrennefs, which it hath fo long 
lain under,a/id which hath been.and dill is, fo prejudicial ro 
it. And Laftly arid principally,it may ferve by Pofitive Con- 
fiderations and Dire&ions, ro awaken the Generality of 
thofe that are any thing inqn fitive, and both loudly excite 
and (omewhat affift theCuriofiry of Mankind; from which 
alone may beexpe&ed a greater progrefs in UfefulLeam* 
ing.atvd confequ ndy g r eacer advantages to men,than inths 
prdeftt State ot Humane affairs will be eafily imagined*. 
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II. Enchiridion METAPH'rSlCVM,f!vede REBVS IN- 
C 0 f{P 0 l{ElS Diprtatie , per H. M. Cautabrigienfcm. 
Londinii67l. in 4 0 , 

T Hough thisTreatifeat thefirft afpe<St may feem not 
to be futable to make an Ingredient of thefe Trails t 
whofe defign and bufinefs it is to give an account of what is 
tranfadling among Learned and Ingenious Men in Pbyjtcal, 
Mathematical and Mechanical matters jyet,after it fhall have 
been made to appear,how great a number of Corporeal Pha:. 
nomena of the world and how many Pbypcal Experiments 
are made ufe of and examined in this Book, in order to the 
attainment of the End propofed by the Author 3 itwill then* 
’tis prefumed,be thought proper enough to be taken notice 
of in thefe Papers» it being fo Complicate with what 
Philofophers look upon as the very Principles of the 
Effe&s of Natur z^Matter and Motion. 

The Learned Author then, worthily defigning in this 
Firjl part to evince ihzExiflence of Incorporeal Beings, and 
to explain the Nature of them, thinks fit, for the compaf 
fing of that defign, tocorsfider and examine divers of the 
chief Phenomena of the W orld, which have been by Def* 
Cartes and other noted Philofophers refer’d ro meer A/e- 
chanicel Caufes ; and upon examination to reprefent, that 
they are in vain and falfely adferibed to fuch Principles, 
and that con fequerftly Immaterial Beings mu ft needsbe ac¬ 
knowledged to be the Caufes of them. Which how fucceff- 
fully it is by him perform'd, we mu ft leave to Perfpicacious 
and Candid Readers to Judge: Our part only being to 
deliver here fome of the principal Heads of this Treatife, 
and thereby to invite Judicious men to weigh the whole 
matter. 

Faffing by therefore that part of this Differtatior,which 
is meerly Metaphyficaj,we fhall obferve, Firjl , that our Au¬ 
thor chargeth the famous Def Cartes to* have deliver’d a 
precarious and a very unphilofophical definition of Motion , 

fuch 
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Tuck an one as js repugnant to Senfe and all the Flatro'nal 
faculties,and to have introduced fuqh Principles, whereby 
he might aflert a Necejjity of Exiltence in Matter. 

'Next he mafccth it hisbufinefs to dembnftrate, t ha tt hdrC) 
is fome Extended immoveable, not imaginary;but real,Be* 
ing, diftindt from moveable Mattery which thing he 
maketh Spiritual and Immaterial, pervading the whole 
Univerfe and penetrating all Matter, and that which hath 
ever been and will be for ever (independently from our 
cogitation) and is fomething Divine. Where it may be 
obferved, that, whereas Des Cartes will have that Space , 
which is called Vacuum , to be that Corporeal fubftance, 
called Matter, he (our Author) labours to (hew, thatthat 
Space or Internal Place is really d 1 ftinfromMatter, and 
an Incorporeal Spirit ; affirming thereupon, that by the 
fame door.by which th cCarteJian philofophy feems to have 
endeavour’d to exclude God out of the World, lie hath 4- 
gaiu introduced him, and attributing the fame Titles to 
this Internal "place, that are alcribejcEtb God, and making 
the Exiftence of this Space as eternal andioece(Taryy ias.that 
of a Deity. See p. 63. 64, 66, 69. 71. J%1 

From this Extended Immoveable- Subfhnce he de¬ 
duced, that all Spirit:,, couc radi ft ■n< 5 l-toM irer, isiextendr 
ed or hath an Amplitude, yet not Phyd 1 ca>iy^liough men¬ 
tally, divisible into pirts; and would have MsdmSsJfcr this 
jmmenfe and immaterial (pace. and (nbfta&toe; fame-.Re* 
prefentation of the Divine EfTence, yet wttli a prfeerfion 
from the Tife and Opera tionsof the fame. 

Then proceeding to .the Fir ft Matter* 35 tis to it bdf. he 
defirieth it to be an Hotnogeneal Congbf ie$ • o,f iPiiyEcal 
'Monads or minute particles, that are- not.’any moire di* 
vifible, 3nd that are impenetrable, and. uncapableto da- 
liere and move of themlelves, though capable to be.tintted 
and mov’d,- whence he efbeems, that the Exiftence of an 
Incorporeal fubftance can be fufficiently demonftrated, 
forafmuch as thofe minute particles cannot coalefcenor 
move of themfelves. 
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Another argumenttodenjonftratethe Exiftence of In¬ 
corporeal Beings he deduceth front the Succeflive Durati¬ 
on of the World, And then pafleth on to prove the fame 

(which doubtlefs the Reader will toe furprifed at) from di¬ 
vers Phenomena of Nature,' by him conceived not expli¬ 
cable by raeer Mccbawvafcauies j as from thofe of Gravi< 
ty > from fome Experiments performed in the Maclina 
Boyliaka^ as that of the Stickers a f cent with a great weight 
hung t© it, and that of die firm Cohrefion of the two 
Marbles.^ a t4i\M from didle Hyctrnfthtital Expe.nmeurs' J , 
concerning the Gravitation of water upon water; and 
concerning ponderous Bodies not finking at a com¬ 
petent depth , and the Body of a Diver not fenfible of 
pain: To which he adds thofe proofs,which he thinks may 
betaken, for the fame £utpOfe> from tfreF/ux and.Reflux 
of the Sea ; from Maghetifme?; from the Bignefs and Fi¬ 
gure of the Sun and Scars 5 from the immenfe Celerity of 
the Globuls in the upper part of the Vortex, and the Mo¬ 
tion of;Comets 5 from! the nature of Light and Colours 3. 
from the generation of the Clouds'and the round uefs of 
Rain-drops, and the Rain-bow} from the Winds, Thun¬ 
der and Lightning j from the Structure of Plants and Ani¬ 
mals 5 from the Operations of the Sou! 5 and from all 
thofe Phenomena that are above and befides Nature* After 
all which he give th us hjs Definition of a Spirit in general, 
together with its Explication; where he undertaketh both 
to make it out, Why an extended spirit h more capable of 
Perception , than extended Matter > And , to fhew, How a 
Spirit, fb fubtile and penetrative, that itfeemsnpt capable 
of adhering to Matrer, may yet be conceived able to move 
and impel) Matter ? And that the cohjefion of a Spirit with 
Matter is as intel}igible 3 as the Union of one part of Matter 
with another* 
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III. DIOpHJNT* AUxandrini A'BJTMMETlCQXpM 
Libri /f*, & de NVUEFJS MVLTANGELlS Liber 
uws $ cum Cmmntmu C*~ G. Bacheti , & obfervationi* 
bus D. P* de Fermat Senator is Tbolofani : Cut aecejftt 
Do&rinx Analytic® lnvtntum Nsvum ; Tolofae, 1670. 
in Folio, 


B Eing inform’d,that there is a a Able Mathematician here, 
tbac intends to publifh in due time his 6onfiderations 
tpuchingwhat is find to be New in this Edition, we flu!! 
here only intimate. That in this Book, the Works of Dio- 
pbantus Alexandrinus (concerning Numeral Algebra or 
Analyticks, and Figurate Numbers) as they were for 
merly publilhed in Greeks and. Latin by Gafper Bacbet, with 
his Commentaries thereoOiaQcl foiae Treadfes of his own, 
prefixed and fubjoyoed thereto; are now printed anew 
with the Annotations of that Excellent Senator of the 
Parliament of Tktlousg, Monfieor Fermat 3 together with 
lome New Inventions of His in Numeral Algebra;, and 
the Solution of divers Numeral Problems, omitted by 
others: Collected out of his private Letcers by R. P* 
Jacobus Billy S. I* All publilhed by Monfieur per mat , 
P* Fil. 

IV. KOSElVM GEOMETRICVM. , cum Cenfura brevi Do* 
blunts WallifiancC de Motu, Attth. Thom 1 Hobbes MaU 
mesbarienji. Londini apud Guil. Crook, ad [ig% Draconis 
viridis without Temple.bar. 1671. in 4 0 . 

/ ' - g"“'He Author of this Tra& tells his Algebrift Reader in 
J his Prefaceta him,thathewill end'the Controverfie 
he hath with him(if he pleafeth) in this manner. Firjl he 
would have him inquire. Whether aferies of equal quanti¬ 
ties, or of fuch as encreafe in a certain ration, as-duplicat, 
or. triplicat, be a fimt or mfinic quantity* If he finds it 
tobQ Infinity he would then have him inquire, Whether 
that can have any proportion to a Finit quantity. Thirdly, 
he would have him inquire, Whether a Line or any other 
Magnitude be not divifible in infinitum 5 or, whether there 
can be a quantity infinitely final! > If he finds, that all quan- 
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tity ts ewer divifible, and that a ferns of equal quantities, or 
of fuch as do increafg equally., oritv zAuplicatortriphtat 
ration, is ztyfnfinit qyaacity, and-holds-fio ppopoftiOn'to a 
Fitutf and ihac^her’e ismo quantity fnfimdy fmarllr theft he 
woukk have-him grant , that the Dodfme of Dr. ffialhj in 
his Arithmetica Infmitorum, and in his Book of Motion lately 
pub!ifh’d,is vain and falfe as founded on themjbut if other 
wife, he will. >y«iId the v.idory. 

The Book iffelftfeateth fifft of 21 Proportions y faidby 
the Author tohave .been attempted hith'erco in vain : ad¬ 
ding a Cenfure concerning Dr. Wcilli's's two fir ft parts Of 
Motion and Mechanic^, which hath fome ftriduresaccufing 
thole Treatiles of Obfeurkyt and vicious Definitions :, 
whichhow julbly'tif done, 1 leave to the Readers Judg* 
ment, or to the Aqfwer that may be expeded from the 
perfou concerned. 

V. T he Prodromus of A Difertation concerning a $ 0 LI D 
CONTAINED J N A SOLID , by Nicolaus Steno. 
Engliftit out of Latin. London 1671. by Mofes Pitt in 
Lille Britain, in 8°, 

T He Author of this Curious and Learned Prodromus 
apprehending, that he might be diverted for a great 
while from finifhing his intended main Differtation touch* 
ing the Frame and Changes of the Earth , and the Planner of 
the Produttions made therein, thought fit to deliver in this 
Trad: Both a Scheme and a Breviateof the fame^ foraf- 
snuch as he doth not only delineate the Method, he hath 
therein oblerved, butalfo fums up the moft confiderable 
particplars of his whole Defign. 

He fajth then, that he hath divided that Differtation of 
his into Four parts. The Firji, byway. of Introdudion, is 
to fhew, that the Queftion about Marine fubflances , found 
.at a great diftance from the Sea, is ancient, pleafaht and 
ufeful, and that, though the Solution thereof have-been 
hitherto very .unceijtajn , yet he hopethhe fball be able to 
Jbri; g it to a-certainty. The Second , refolveth this Gene* 
yal Problem (whence he Cpnceiveth.,that the'Explication 
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of all the difficulties about this Subject depends,) trcfc A' 
Natural Body of a certain Figure being given, to find arguments 
arictmarky in the Body itfelf, whereby to deteU the Place and" 
fanner of its firodu&idn : Which Problem he affirms to have- 
forefolved, that no Se& of Philofophers (hall find juft' 
eaufe to except againft the Principles and Notions by hiror 
fuppofed for its Explication. The Third is defign’d to- 
examine the Particular Solids included-in a Solid , accor*- 
ding to the Laws dfcover’d in the Refolution of the Ge* 
neral Problem, The Fourth is to-reprefent, the different 
States or Conftitutions of Tojcany (toe Inftance) aud pro. 
poundeth away of Ex-plicating-the Vlxemmena of the Gene* 
ral Deluge, not contrad taring the Laws of Natural Motions. 

And fo much for his defigned Method. As to the Suwm 
of the molt remarkable particulars of the whole work, 
it may be reduced to this, 

Firjl, he comprehends, what he hath ro offer about his 
above-mentioned General Problem, in three Propofitions t 
One is, that if a Solid Body be every way encompafs’d- 
with another Solid Body, that of the two was firft hardned;* 
which by- the mutual contact exprefieth on its furface the 
proprieties of the furface of the other. The Second is, 
that If a Solid Body be every way like another Solid Body, 
not only as to the condition of- its furface, but alfo as to the 
inward frame and texture of its parts, it is alfo like to it as 
to the Manner and Place of its production; excepting-only 
thofe qualities of Place, which are often foundin it, and 
are not any advantage or difadvamage to the produ&ioa 
of the Body there lodged. The Third is 5 that a Body pro* 
duced-according-to the Laws of Nature, is produced out 
of a Fluid. Where yet he waveth the firft' Delineations in 
the production of Solid Bodys, but delivers feveraPpoft* 
tions about their Increafe. 

Haying thus generally* confider’d a Solideontaindwithin 
aSolid, he proceeds to a Particular examination of tholS 
various Solids, that are digg’d'out of feveral parts-of rht; 
Bawhj as Iocrufrstious , Sediments^ Beds, AngntarBcdrrr^ 

SWt 
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«&//of Sea-Hikes, the fhapes of Coefysmd Plants, ficc. 
From the Change of the Scite of Beds he giveth an Ac- 
count i i. Of the Principal Origin of Mountains , HiUeckp 
end Valleys, and their various Conftitution, Matter, Shape, 
(if*, a*Of the Paffages for Springs and Winds rufhingont 
of Mountains, foetid Exhalations, hot Ebullitions 5 as alio 
of the Changes of Hot Springs into Cold,and the Turning 
of the Courle of Rivers another way s of Rivers,running 
in one place under ground , and rifing again in another } 
of whole Countries being f wallow’d up with their Houfes 
and Trees $ of great Lakes now appearing where Towns 
Rood formerly, 3, Of the many kinds of variegated 

Stones, as alfo of the Receptacles of Minerals ; .where do 
occur very good Oblervations. 

In his difeourfe about Angular Bodies, he delivers many 
confiderable things about the Production o tchryftals in the 
Cavities of Stones, about their firft Concretion between 
two Fluids,or between a Fluid and a Solid,or in aFiuid; as 
alfo about the Motion of the Chryfta} in matter, whereby it 
is determin’d to the Planes of the all-ready form’d Chryftal; 
Concluding from his Obfervations, that extream Cold is 
not the Efficient caufe of Chryftals $ nor that ’cis the Afhes 
alone burnt by fire that turn into Glafs 3 nor the force.of 
the Fire alone that produced; Glafs; and that us not be¬ 
yond the power of Man, to difeovera production of Glafs 
Without the violence of Fire: Where, by the by, he inti* 
mates what it is, whence depends the main caufe, of tb^ 
difference of Chryftal from Glafs, both as to Refra&iou 
and other Operation*. 

From Chryftals he paffeth on to confider the Angular 
Bodies of Iron and Copper $ and Iheweth, how the produ¬ 
ction of them agreeth in fome things with that of Chry¬ 
ftals, and how it differs from them* 

Thence he goes on to Diamonds,&nd obferveth.how they 
alfo are produced in a Fluid inclofed, in the Cavities of 
Stones, together with the variety of their Figure. Next, 
he difcourlech of Mareajites, and delivers alfo feveral Ob¬ 
fervations 
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formations about the $ (Unites , and of 7 Wlr, and affirms its 
particular, that the Solid body of Talc may be devolv'd into 
a Fluid, as being coagulated from a Fluid, though that dif- 
folutioacannot at all be perform’d by Fire , forafmuch as 
that part of it, which is able to diffoive it, flyes away by 
the torture of the Fire, 

After this he proceeds to shells , both taken out of the 
$ea,,and* found in Mountains ■ fhewing, of what and how 
they are produced, and whence proceeds the variety of 
colours feen in them *• and explaining particularly, how 
■ pearl j are produced, as well thofe, that being faftn’d to the 
Shels are not fo very roundas thofe which by reafon of 
the obftru&ioh of the pores in the Animals furface ac¬ 
quire a round figure within the pores themfelves: where 
occur many (in my opinion) very curious and uncommon 
Obfcrvations of the Coats of Pearls and the Shels of Pearl¬ 
bearing Fifties, arid their difference 5 as alfo of the caufe 
of the different Colours in Pearls; making it manifeft,that 
though globuls made up of various coats may be contriv'd 
by Art, in imitation of Nature j yettodifpofe their tunicles 
out of a feriesof threds by an appofition of one to another, 
whence depends the native fpleudor of Pearls,will be very 
hard to effedt. 

Next, he giveth an account of .sbelsdying underground^ 
affirming, that they were once the parts of Animals living 
in Water, and proving it by the foie infpe&ion and conf? 
deration of thofe Shels themfelves. Which done, he ma* 
keth out the particular Phenomena of divers of them found 
in Tofeany. And what he hath faid of Shels, he affirms alfo 
of other parts of Animals, and of the Animals themfelves 
buryed In the Earth, fuel! as are the Teeth of Sea dogs, 
the .Backbones of Fifties, various forts of whole Fifties, 
Skuls, Horns, Teeth, -Shanks and other Bones of Ter- 
reftrial Animals \ where he informsus.particularly, what to 
judge not only of the great number of Teeth brought away 
every year from Malthai but alfo of the huge Thigh-bones, 
Skuls, Teeth, and other Bones dtgg’d out of the Earth. 

Which 
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Which done, he labours to evince by a notable In fiance, 
that the production of many Shels found in thefe times is to 
befrefCrr’d to the times coincident with the Ceneral De- 
luge. And what he hath prov d of Animals apd-rheir parts, 
he extends to Vegetables found under ground -(hewing 
Vithal, what may be conceived of the Figures of i’lauitjJ 
appearing on Stones. 

He concludeth this Prodromus with a remarkable Infor¬ 
mation, (hewing, How we may from the prefent Face of 
the Earth, by an attentive view , difeover thp former ftate 
of it.'Which he endeavours to make out by an Example 
taken From Tofcany $ in the prefent Face of which hecon- 
ceiveth, that the obvious Inequalities proclaim to an heed¬ 
ful Obfervermanifeft arguments and figns of Six different 
Changcshappen’d therein ; theface of it having been, by 
his Obfervations,twice fluid, twice plane and dry,and twice 
un>eveu ; which as he attempts to deraonftrateby an In* 
duttion of many places in 'To]cany view’d by himfelf, fo he 
confirms it-of the Whole Earth by the Defcriptions of va* 
rious parts of the World made by feveral Authors; obvi* 
ating the chief-difficulties, that may occur about each Face 
and particular Constitution of the Earth. 

Jn siavnt 'istmnit. 

’-rls fuppofed>the Ingenious Reader will not be dlfplens*d to be informal, 
** That Vitruvius is done into Ettglifh ; Containing the whole Body of Are hi- 
tefture, under which are comprehended the E'cments of 01 f , PiBnrein 
Ere(co* Water- levelling or Hydroplanes \ Water-Organs or Hydraulics ; ABypnowy 
and Dialing ; Mechanical Powers and Engins. To which are to be added IIIu- 
Rrations by proper Cuts and Diagrams ? withTome Cortrparifon of Antient and 
Modern Architecture \ and with cert in other necefTary Notes, compilrd paitly 
from the extant Comments,, and partly by the help of other Able persons. 

The Cuts and Diagrams will be many and cofUy ; fo that the learrTd Inter- 
prefer, Idf.chriflopb. have need of the aidjotfpeh as are freely dif- 

poS'd to encourage the Work, that the Book may edtfte forth with the n. ore 
exqu fite Ornaments within a Twelve-month. Of rh ; sdfcfignafulleraccompt 
may he had from Mr, Mwj.Ttofc Stationer, at the Ship in Pattis tbunbyard. 

Z S, M. A r A. 

In Kumb. 7f.p.2t45«l i&T'fiamtfs forfatnefs, p.2i4d* 1. p umubU for troubling 
p. 2 i 48 ;I.i 6 *tJ 9 i 
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